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A RECENT ACCESSION BY BENEDETTO MONTAGNA 


N the development of early sixteenth century Italian engrav- 

ing, one of the outstanding artists was Benedetto Montagna. 
He was born in Vicenza about 1470 and died after 1540. Bar- 
tolommeo Montagna, his father, was the foremost Vicenza 
painter of his time, and it was under his able tutelage that 
Benedetto received his art training. He remained in his father’s 
studio, working as his assistant in painting, until the elder’s 
death in 1523, when he became his father’s heir and enjoyed the 
art connections and associations established by his father’s 
reputation. The title of “celeberrimus pictor” was conferred 
upon him. 

Benedetto Montagna was an engraver,as well as a painter, of 
considerable ability, but it is through his engravings that he is 
more generally known. A superb impression of one of his finest 
and most charming engravings, “The Rape of Europa” (H-36),' 
has recently been purchased for the Dudley P. Allen Collec- 
tion. This is the first print by Montagna to be acquired by the 
museum and it fills a most important place in the collection. Al- 
though he was prolific in the production of his engravings, they 
are extremely rare today, the most extensive collections being 
in the British Museum, and in the Bibliotheque Nationale at 
Paris. 

According to Hind,’ Montagna produced some fifty engrav- 
ings, all of which are signed with either his full name or his 
initials. With the exception of six or seven copies after Diirer’s 
engravings, his work was, for the most part, engraved from his 
own inventions. His early plates were taken chiefly from the 
Bible and ecclesiastical history, while his later work was princi- 
pally devoted to mythological and allegorical subjects. 

Although none of his engravings bear dates, they can be 


1 Arthur A. Hind, British Museum Catalogue of Early Italian Engraving. 
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arranged somewhat chronologically, through both the develop- 
ment of their technique and the influences which they reflect. 
The period of his engraving activity probably began about 1500 
or earlier and lasted until the end of his life. 

Since Benedetto’s father was a painter, and not an engraver, 
by profession, the instruction Benedetto received from him was 
limited to painting. Benedetto, therefore, had to turn to other 
sources for inspiration and guidance in the art of engraving. The 
engravings of Girolamo Mocetto may have served as his early 
models, and it is most probable that he saw some of the early 
engravings by Marcantonio Raimondi. From a study of these, 
he gained a further knowledge of the technique. Marcantonio, 
however, had not, at the beginning of Montagna’s career as an 
engraver, produced any of his finest plates. 

The engravings of Montagna’s earliest period are often harsh 
and marked by a large open manner, strongly defined contours, 
and a method of shading much in the manner of the followers 
of Mantegna, who used parallel lines with occasional cross- 
hatching laid at right angles. Later, he adopts a freer manner 
and a more refined technique. Shading by means of delicately 
curved lines, showing the technical influence of Diirer, replaces 
the angular and less attractive system of crosshatching of his 
earliest efforts. There is also an attempt to produce variations 
of light by the use of small dots made with the point of the 
graver. 

Montagna’s work shows a variety of styles. His early work is 
based on the style of his father, while his later work shows the 
influence of Diirer, Giovanni Bellini, and Giorgione. In spite 
of the various styles which influenced his work, Montagna re- 
tained a considerable degree of originality. 

To his more accomplished technique belongs this recent ac- 
cession of ““The Rape of Europa.””? It is one of a group of classical 
subjects of a uniformly small size, which serve as illustrations 
for the Metamorphoses, by the Roman poet, Ovid. There is no 
evidence that these were ever published in book form. He did, 
however, produce a series of woodcuts for the Metamorphoses, 
which were similar to some of his engravings, and which were 
published as illustrations in the Venetian edition of Ovid, in 
Italian, in 1497. Since his engravings for the Metamorphoses 

1 Ovid, Metamorphoses, Book III. 
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were executed well into the sixteenth century, they must have 
been adapted from the earlier woodcut illustrations. 

The composition for “The Rape of Europa” is well organized 
and beautifully balanced. The figures are well grouped and form 
an interesting design in the foreground. As is occasionally 
characteristic of Montagna, the figures of this print are dwarfed 
in proportion to the rest of the composition, and the drapery is 
somewhat stiff and angular. However, the simplicity of ex- 
pression in the faces of his characters gives them acertain appeal. 
The delightful landscape, with its details of buildings in the 
background, lends charm and delicacy to the print. The work, 
as a whole, is characterized by dignity and grace. Unlike the 
background of some of his prints, full of Gothic details, which 
he borrowed from Direr and other German sources, the back- 
ground setting in the engraving, “Europa and the Bull,” is 
distinctly Italian, with its Romanesque architecture. His com- 
positions are never crowded, and the picturesque details, which 
one finds so pleasing in his prints, never intrude upon the main 
theme but are so placed as to assume their proper importance 
in relation to the scheme of the whole design. 

In contrast to his early prints, such as “The Sacrifice of 
Abraham,” which, despite its crudeness and faulty drawing, is 
simple and direct, his later works are spirited and graceful. In 
his engravings of mythological subjects, in particular, he reveals 
himself as an illustrator of true and original merit. Ris Be P 


CHINESE TOMB POTTERY 


In times of great antiquity the Chinese had already developed 
the custom of burying alive with the deceased—if he were a man 
of rank—wives and servants in large numbers. With the passage 
of years practices of greater leniency were ushered in by a rising 
civilization until finally such a wise man as Confucius himself 
condemned the procedure as barbarous. Despite his censure, 
however, as late as the end of the third century B. C., Ch’in 
Shih Huang, the self-styled First Emperor, was buried amongst 
the living. At the completion of his stupendous mausoleum, 
which was equipped with ingenious machines to inflict death on 
trespassers, the Emperor’s son commanded, “It shall not be 
allowed to such of the inmates of the late Emperor’s seraglio as 
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have no sons, to leave the gates of the mausoleum.” It was then 
suggested by someone else that, “When the coffin had been 
deposed in the grave, whereas the workmen and mechanicians 
who had made the machines and concealed the valuables knew 
all about the same, the buried treasures might forthwith be 
scattered in all directions. So, when the great ceremony (i.e. the 
burial) was finished and the valuables had been stored away, 
the interior gate of the road leading to the tomb was closed, and 
the lower and exterior gates of the road were both shut, too, so 
that none of the workmen, artisans or men who had been em- 
ployed in storing away the treasures, ever came out again.” 
By the beginning of our era this usage had been fairly well 
obliterated by the substitution of pottery models for human 
beings and animals, and since an emperor was accompanied to 
the grave by replicas of nearly everything he had been accus- 
tomed to use during his lifetime, the student of ceramics will 
never be at a loss for material. Although the number of objects 
buried was proportionate to the station of the deceased, even 
the graves of the poor have given up significant examples. 
Two reliefs’ recently acquired represent a drummer and a 
flautist and are probably from a frieze of musicians round the 
inner wall of a tumulus. That the dark gray terra cotta of which 
they are made was not vivid enough for the times is suggested by 
traces of white pigment, a coating of which must doubtless have 
served asa ground for the application of colors. The dull material, 
nevertheless, is typical of one class of ceramics of the Han 
Dynasty, 206 B. C.-220 A. D., and the figures also point to this 
date. On larger reliefs and even vessels of pottery or bronze are 
men with the same lively naturalism seen in the drummer and 
the simple intensity of the flautist, to whom a certain monu- 
mentality has been added by the vigorous sweep of the drapery. 
Bridging the gap between the Han and T’ang Dynasties is a 
period on which little light has been shed, and it is seldom that 
one dares assign anything to a specific division of this era, 
known as the Six Dynasties, 265-589 A. D.* A number of clay 
or pottery horses have been ascribed more definitely to the North 
Wei Dynasty, 386-535 A. D., chiefly because of a set in the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology found in a tomb dated 


1J. J. M. De Groot, The Religious System of China. 
2 10” x 6%"; 10 x 7”. There are two others from the same set in the Pennsylvania Museum. 
3 So little is known of the Three Kingdoms, 220-280 A. D., that they need not be considered. 
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525. The one illustrated’ is an excellent specimen of the type, 
short of leg and small of body, with a high arching neck and 
simulated cloth and leather trappings, the latter molded with 
fine scroll ornament. Instead of being made of the usual hard 
black pottery, however, it is a combination of black and soft, 
porous, khaki-colored material, all of which was originally 
coated with white slip before the application of pigment. In the 
photograph, in some of the places not incrusted with earth, 
patches of slip can readily be seen. Remaining, also, is some of 
the original red of the mane and saddle blanket, as well as por- 
tions of the green that formerly covered the “leather” parts. The 
styleis thoroughly of the period, naive, playful, and full of motion, 
as is evident in the exaggerated, elastic curves of the nostrils. 

The bull? reproduced is of the pinkish pottery associated with 
the T’ang Dynasty, 618-907 A. D., except that it is much harder 
than the customary soft material. It seems probable that it was 
hardened on purpose, for the animal is hollow, his body having 
been molded in sections, and would have crumbled long since, 
if soft. The whole was covered with a white slip and painted— 
apparently in patches—with red, much of which remains. Since 
the pottery itself might be of an earlier date, an ascription to 

the T’ang Dynasty is based on style and on comparison with 

the only known similar piece,’ which is Han. For Han animals 
are distended in paroxysms of joyful movement, and those of 
the Six Dynasties smack of primitive simplicity, but the bull 
of the photograph is the product of a vigorous realism. The 
horns and the base are modern additions. 

As it is impossible to say at exactly what date the use of such 
figures was discontinued, it is interesting to observe the char- 
acteristics of two pieces of the Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644 A. D., 
recently purchased by the Museum.‘ They are roughly modeled 
in reddish-brown mud, over which, again, is the white slip, here 
painted only partially in red and black. They are small female 
figures, each holding a symbol and bowed ever so slightly in a 
reverential pose. Expression is given in the graceful folds of the 
garments and in the sweet, archaic smiles, suggestive of the 
Six Dynasties. H.C. H. 


183” x 834”. Illustrated on the inside of the back cover. 

26%" x 9%". Illustrated on the inside of the back cover. 

3 Staatliche Museen, Berlin. Reproduced in O. Sirén, 4 History of Early Chinese Art, Ul, 
Plate 34. 
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A STATUETTE OF A BULL 


A lively creature of Greek provenance, a little bronze bull’ of 
the fifth century B. C., from a Greek colony of South Italy, has 
been recently acquired by the Museum. It is a fine example of 
a Greek fifth century bronze, and shows admirably the feeling 
of the Greek for harmonious line, and the power of the Greek 
to make a piece of sculpture lifelike rather than merely realistic. 
In this case, a knowledge of the animal’s actual structure is 
apparent in the modeling of the bony frame of the shoulder, but 
the contours of the beast as a whole have been simplified and 
molded into powerful linear forms. The flowing curve of the 
nape of the neck, alone, is striking evidence of this sharp sense 
of the Greek for the essential and significant line. 

The bronze was found in Lucania, on the coasts of which were 
flourishing Greek colonies, and it may even have come from 
Thurii, or Thurium, one of these colonies, on whose coins of the 
middle of the fifth century the same motif of the pawing bull 
appears. That the little bronze owned by the Museum is earlier 
than these coins is evident from its resemblance to the sculp- 
tures of the Zeus temple at Olympia and its close relation to the 
so-called strong style of sculpture of the end of the archaic 
Greek period. By connoisseurs it is dated about 470 B. C. 

The pawing bull is a motif which has been found in sculpture, 
on coins, and on vases, and various legends exist which might 
explain the restless position of the animal. To trace some of 
these myths is most entertaining. In this connection the writer 
is indebted to Professor Bulle,” who has gathered together 
several interesting interpretations, from various sources. 

About 500 B. C. Theopropus of Aegina used the motif for a 
large statue which he made for the Corcyraeans, who wished to 
erect it as an oblation, or offering to a god. Only the pedestal 
of this monumental bull remains, but its restoration was indi- 
cated by Professor Bulle,* who used as his model the coins of 
Thurii of about 443 B. C., upon which the same motif occurs. 
The legend which prompted Theopropus to use this motif for 
the oblation at Corcyra, and which may also have been current 
in Thurii and have prompted the design of the bull on the coins, 

1 30.336 Height 374” (98 mm.). Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1930. 


Professor Heinrich Bulle, of the University of Wirzburg. 
8 Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Athenische Abteilung, XX1 (1906), 458. 
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is simply and directly told by Pausanias. He relates that “in 
Corcyra a bull used to leave the herd and the pasture to go 
down and bellow by thesea-shore. The same thing happened every 
day, till the herdsman went down to the shore and beheld a 
countless shoal of tunnies. He told the Corcyraeans in the city, 
and they, after labouring in vain to catch them, sent envoys to 
Delphi, and in consequence they sacrificed the bull to Poseidon, 
and immediately after the sacrifice they caught the fish; and 
with the tithe of their take they dedicated the offerings at 
Olympia and Delphi.’” 

To turn to the coins of Thurii of 443 B. C., which bear the 
same motif: these may, of course, have been copied from the 
statue of Theopropus, but Professor Bulle offers, also, a second 
theory for their existence—an explanation which he obtains 
from Percy Gardner. According to Gardner, the pawing bull on 
the coins of Thurii has an explanation other than the symbol 
of the tunny-fish legend. It is connected with the founding of 
the city. Thurii was founded about 443 B. C. by Athenians, 
who helped exiles from Sybaris to restore their city, Sybaris, 
which had been destroyed. The new city kept, for a while, the 
name Sybaris and also retained the bull which had always 
appeared upon Sybaritic coins. For some unknown reason, the 
name of the city was later changed from Sybaris to Thurii, 
probably from the name of a stream nearby. Then the character 
of the bull on the coins changed. As Gardner says, “Instead of 
being a Poseidonian symbol as formerly, he becomes the... . 
rushing or butting bull which was the symbol of swift and 
strong streams.” The little Museum bronze, found in this dis- 
trict, might well be a symbol of that spring. 

Professor Bulle himself is interested in a third explanation of 
the motif, which he gathered from L. Curtius. There is a legend 
connected with the founding of many Greek cities, which 
appears in the accounts of the founding of Thebes by Cadmus. 
According to the story, youths going forth to found a city were 
led by an ox, which lay down on the spot willed by the gods for 
their city. In the South Italian Greek colonies this type of 
foundation legend may have been current and thus have served 
as a subject for the designer of the coin and of the Museum 


1 Pausanias, Description of Greece, Translated by J. G. Frazer, (London: The Macmillan 
Co., Limited, 1898), Vol. I, Book X, g, 2. 
2 Percy Gardner, The Types of Greek Coins. 
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bronze. To have designed a reclining bull would hardly have 
been expressive of the spirit of the legend; much more symbolic, 
artistically, is the pawing of the hoof. 

But whatever the legend of which the bronse 3 is a manifesta- 
tion, its inherent charm allows it to stand on its own merits as 
a distinctive addition to the collection. S. W. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for December, 
1930, the following names have been added to the Membership 
lists: 
ENDOWMENT BENEFACTOR 

*Warner, Worcester R. 


TRANSFER FROM FELLOW FOR LIFE TO BENEFACTOR 
Harkness, Mrs. Edward S. 


TRANSFER FROM FELLOW FOR LIFE TO FELLOW IN PERPETUITY 
Holden, Guerdon S. Holden, Mrs. Guerdon S. 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Jelliffe, R. W. 


TRANSFER FROM FELLOW TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 


Gund, Mrs. George F. Sherwin, Mrs. John 
Walker, Frank R. 


TRANSFER FROM SUSTAINING TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Harvey, Perry W. 


TRANSFER FROM LIFE TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Wright, Samson D. 


SUSTAINING 


Bohannon, James A. Daly, Mrs. Martin B. 
Olmsted, Mrs. Howard 


LIFE 


Richman, Charles L. 

TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 
Aiken, Harry L. Eichler, Carl J. McNamara, Dr. A. J. 
Bardons, Helen C. Foster, Mrs. William H. Marshall, George G. 
Bernstein, Milton W. Gallagher, Dr. Frank J. Mullin, Dr. William V. 
Bryant, Mrs. E. H. Garretson, Mrs. Hiram Perkins, Ralph 
Chapman, Mrs. Caroline S. Gieseler, George A. Schoenberger, William J. 
Davenport, Mrs. Leroy B. Hodell, Frederick G. Stearn, Sidney 
Devereux, Mrs. Henry K. _ Ireland, Elizabeth Stifel, Dr. Richard E. 


Levy, Isador R. 
*Elected Posthumously. 
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Alexander, Mrs. William B. 
Allport, Noah D. 
Baker, Ruth I. 
Bassichis, William M. 
Beach, Frances 

Beer, Mrs. George W. 
Benner, Mrs. Carl F. 
Biele, Mrs. Edward 
Black, Anna Lee 
Blackmer, C. F. 

Bond, Katherine 
Brown, Dr. Helen B. 
Bush, Edwin M. 

Caine, Mrs. Walter J. 
Camin, Mrs. Fannie S. 
Carney, John 

Carr, Mrs. Jessie R. 
Cartun, Paul O. 
Cassingham, Mrs. C. L. 
Chapman, Mrs. Frank E. 
Clark, Margaret 
Cleary, Mrs. John R. 
Clendon, Dr. Clara K. 
Cochran, Sylvia 

Coffin, Mrs. O. W. L. 
Connelly, Mrs. L. E., Jr. 
Csosz, John 

Culler, Phyllis 

Davis, Celia 

Davis, Mrs. Earl 
Dawley, James R. 
Daykin, Mrs. Edna R. 
Diez, Professor Ernst 
Dobler, Emma C. C. 
Elliott, S. H. 

Ellis, Mrs. Harry F. 
Emde, Mrs. Fred C. 
Etter, Rolland R. 
Felgate, Mrs. A. M. 
Fisher, Ethel E. 
Gilchrist, Helen I. 

Gill, Emerson 

Glatthar, George E. 
Goldman, Mrs. Harry M. 
Griffiths, Mrs. Edwin S. 
Griffiths, Dr. Evan J. 
Grigor, Jessie P. 

Hagan, Mrs. Thomas E. 
Haight, Lee Belle 
Harding, Dorothy W. 
Hoffenbacher, Alice E. 
Horrocks, Harry 

Hoss, Wendell 

Hough, Harry 


ANNUAL 
Howard, Clara E. 
Hulet, Ernest W. 
Hunter, Howard K. 
Hunter, Reverend A. A. 
Isley, G. William 

ohns, Hays 

uja, George F. 

ates, Mrs. Samuel S. 
Kelley, Mrs. William D. 
Kelly, Alleen 
Kennedy, Fsther 
Kessler, Mrs. Isadore H. 
Ketterer, J. Walter 
Kimmel, Dorothy 
King, Mrs. Daisy B. 
Koehl, Mrs. Mary A. 
Kuehny, Mrs. Carl W. 
Kummer, Carl 
Laurin, Mrs. G. L. 
Lauterer, Archie 
Leslie, M. Irene 
Lindseth, Mrs. Anne F. 
Linn, Mrs. William J. 
Lonney, Mrs. Claude T. 


McClain, Mrs. William H. 


McDonald, Gertrude M. 
McGowan, Roland T. 
McGuire, Mrs. Fred T. 
McLaughlin, Henry F. 
McNamara, T. Edward 
Mansfield, Victoria 
Marsh, Florence 
Martin, Mrs. Maude C. 
Mason, Hazel N. 


Mayer, Mrs. Frederick W. 


Mayette, Grace 
Meserve, Helen 

Mick, Ethel W. 

Milne, Margaret A. 
Mitchell, Edith L. 
Mong, William L. 
Mowl, Mrs. Arthur 
Navin, Reverend R. B. 
Neff, Mrs. Milton D. 
Olsen, Bertha 

Olson, Arthur J. 
Payne, Mrs. Clifford J. 
Pfeifer, Mrs. Jessie 
Pforr, Nora 

Phillips, Helen M. 
Phillips, Mrs. John 
Pipkin, Mrs. Marvic 
Pocock, Mrs. Karl B. 
Potts, Mrs. J. Fred 


Prescott, Mrs. Charles T. 
Quayle, Dorothy V. 
Renkel, William J. 

Reno, Mrs. Harry S. L., Jr. 
Rich, Mrs. Earle L. 
Richardson, Mrs. Louise J. 
Roberts, Moses Thomas 
Robinette, Roy B. 
Rodman, Reverend B. J. 
Schandler, Dora R. 
Scofield, Mrs. William M. 
Sears, Helen Marie 
Shaw, Mrs. Bertha S. 
Shepard, Mrs. George B. 
Shohl, Alfred R. 

Sloan, Anna Jane 

Smith, H. Lindale 

Sohn, Howard B. 
Spencer, Richard C. 
Spivack, Dr. Herman R. 
Sprague, Ernest M. 
Stechow, Ida 

Stevens, Harry S. 
Stewart, Dr. John H. 
Stober, Dr. George W. 
Story, Mrs. Clarence T. 
Strejcek, William G. 
Strick, Mrs. Katharine 
Strommer, Mrs. H. A. 
Tarbell, Mrs. Jennie R. 
Taylor, Dr. W. Bayard 
Thomas, Adeline J. 
Thomas, Charles F. 
Wagar, Ellen 

Wallace, Mrs. John H. 
Walls, Mrs. Ewart F. 
Walther, Mrs. Fred P. 
Warner, Dorothy 
Warstler, Mrs. Karl S. 
Weedon, Hugh H., Jr. 
Weger, Mrs. Charles J. 
Weiler, Mrs. J. Emmet 
Welty, Emma B. 
Wickham, Mrs. Louis W. 
Wiesel, O. P. 

Wilson, Sterling O. 
Wood, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Woodford, Mrs. Walter R. 
Woolley, Mrs. R. D. 
Wright, M. Birney 
Yeske, Reverend L. A. 
Young, Mrs. Albert S. 
Zimmerman, Louisa F. 
Zimmers, Peter J. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—GIFTS 


BOOKS 


SOURCE 


Bancroft, H. H. The Book of Wealth, 10 vols. Mrs. STEVENSON BuRKE 
American Etchers, volume 2: Alfred Hutty. Tut Crarton Cottection, Inc, 
Pawlowski, Gaston de. A/fredo Pina. THE Firty-s1xTH STREET GALLERIES 
Gregory, W. K. Memorial of Bashford Dean. Wituiam K. Grecory 


Price, F. N. The Etchings and Lithographs of Arthur B. Davies. 
Munson Havens 


Le Gallienne, Richard. The Romance of Perfume. Wii.1aM T. HicBEE 


Exposition Eugéne Delacroix. 
Georges Rouault. 


Musees NarTIonaux, Paris 
New Art Circe 


Wilenski, R. H. 4 Miniature History of Art. Oxrorp University Press 


Etching Since Nineteen Hundred. 


SESSLER’s Book SHoP 


Bailey, L. H. Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 6 vols. 


Barbizon House, 1930. 
Herbert Haseltine. 


SHAKER GARDEN CLUB 
Lockett THOMSON 
WELLEs BoswortTH 


Curtis, E. S. The North American Indian, 4 vols. 


PAMPHLETS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


In Memory oF James H. Hoyt 


Key to Illustrations of the Fine Arts in the Book of Knowledge. 


Tue GRo.ier SOCIETY 


9 post cards, in color, of the work of Alfred Ordway. Maser D. Orpway 
36 photographs of Japan. 


Mrs. Georce RussELL 


by, 
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Sunday 
Wednesday 4. 
Friday 6. 
Saturday 7. 
Sunday 8. 
Friday 13. 
Saturday 14. 
Sunday 15. 
Wednesday 18. 
Friday 20. 
Saturday 21. 
Sunday 22. 


2.45 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


2.45 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


2.45 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 
8.15 p.m. 
8.15 p.m. 
2.00 p. m. 


2.45 p.m. 


Gallery Talk. The Mexican Exhibit, by Count 
René d’Harnoncourt. 

Sketching in the Gaspé Peninsula, by Frank N. 
Wilcox, The Cleveland School of Art. 


For Young People. The Palace of the Moors, by 
Miss Kast. 


Program of Pre-Bach Organ Music, by Melville 
Smith, Lecturer, The College for Women, Western 
Reserve University. 


How to Create Attractive Gardens and Home 
Surroundings, by A. D. Taylor, Landscape Archi- 
tect. 


Moussorgsky and Other Songs for Children, by 
Marguerite Lewin Quimby. 

Gallery Talk. Designs on Early Pottery, by Mr. 
Ramus. 


The Mexican Exhibit, by Count René d’Harnon- 
court. 

For Young People. Children’s Clothes of Many 
Centuries, by June Malin, 7A Grade, Emerson 
Junior High School, Lakewood. 

Peter Paul Rubens, by E. Baldwin Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Art and Archaeology, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey. 


For Young People. Having Fun with Our Eyes, by 
Otto F. Ege, The Cleveland School of Art. 
Gallery Talk. Indian Sculpture, Dance of Siva, by 
Mrs. Sydney Fairbanks. 

Rock Gardens, by Hugh Findlay, Landscape 
Architect, Columbia University, New York City. 


For Young People. A Tale of the Zuni Indians, by 
Miss Tafe. 


Program of Pre-Bach Organ Music, by Melville 
Smith. 


Music for Wind Ensemble, by The Cleveland 
Woodwind Ensemble. 


For Young People. A Play with Music, by Pupils 
of Park School. 


Gallery Talk. Decorative Metals and Cotton 
Fabrics, by Miss Young. 
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4.00 p. m. Some Motets, Madrigals, and Chansons, illus- 
, trated by the Madrigal Singers, The Cleveland 
Institute of Music, directed by Ward Lewis. 
4.00 p. m. For Young People. How Old Books Were Lettered, 
by Carabelle Monfort. 


Friday 27. 8.15 p.m. Standards of Value in Art, by Dr. Thomas Munro, 
Professor of Philosophy, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Saturday 28. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Contest Plays, by the Cleve- 
land Public Library Clubs. 


Sunday 29. 2.45p.m. Gallery Talk. Contemporary Prints, by Mr. 
Ramus. 
4.00 p.m. Decorative Metals, by Miss Young. 
4.00 p.m. For Young People. The Story of Jason and the 
Golden Fleece, by Miss Keyser. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at 4.00 p. m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Miss Keyser. 
Sundays at 5.15 p. m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
Mondays at 4.00 p. m. History of Sculpture, by Mr. Martin. 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. Guid- 
ance through the galleries, by Mr. Martin. 


Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 


Wednesdays at 5.00 p. m. Mediterranean and European Art Centers, by Mr. 
Martin. 


Wednesdays at 7.00 p. m. This Week in Musical Cleveland, by Mr. Quimby. 
Wednesdays at 7.30 p. m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Mr. Ramus. 
Wednesdays at 8.00 p. m. Modern Art and Decoration, by Miss Young. 


Thursdays at 10.30 a. m. Flemish, Dutch, and German Painting, by Mr. 
Ramus. 


Saturday mornings. Classes for Members’ Children. Gallery Classes for 
Museum Members, by Miss Young. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Galleries VII, VIII, and IX, Mexican Art (closes March 8). 
Gallery X, Comparative Exhibition of Pottery (closes March 15). 
Gallery IX, Decorative Metals and Cotton Fabrics (opens March 11). 


Gallery X, Competitive Print Exhibition. Under the auspices of The Print 
Club of Cleveland (opens March 18). 


Educational Corridor, Hand Block Prints made by Paterson School Children, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

Children’s Museum, Children’s Drawings. 

Textile Study Room, Historic Brocades, Damasks, and Velvets. 
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POTTERY HORSE 
Chinese, North Wei Dynasty, 386-535 A. D. 
The Charles W. Harkness Collection, 1929 


POTTERY BULL 
Chinese, T'ang Dynasty, 618-907 A. D., or earlier 
Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1929 
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THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
JoHN LONG SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JoHN HUNTINGTON Horp 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
T. CLARK SAMUEL MATHER 
RALPH M. CoE WILLIAM G. MATHER 
Henry G. DALTON CHARLES L. MURFEY 
EDWARD B. GREENE FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. JouN L. SEVERANCE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice President, ex officiis 
HENRY G. DALTON ~ Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex offciis 
RALPH M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
RoBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
E. WICKENDEN 


CHARLES T. Brooks 
E. S. BurKE, JR. 
Francis E. Drury 
Mrs. H. A. Everett 
Paut L. FEIss 
CHARLES B. GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE JAMES PARMELEE 
H. M. HANNA FREDERIC S. PORTER 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
Davi S. INGALLS AMBROSE SWASEY 
Mrs. H. H. JoHNsON Mrs. Winpsor T. WHITE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. McCNAIRY 
LAURENCE H. NorTON 
KENYON V. PAINTER 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sirvia A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative HAROLD W. PARSONS 
Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
Chief Clerk SoPHIE BURGDORFF 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. FRary 

Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 

Assistant in Membership EpItH BuRROUS 

Assistant at Sales Desk Fiora E. 
Printer and Photographer Epp A. RUGGLES 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCaBE 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN S, Foote 
Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. HOoLtis 
Associate Curator of Prints LEONA E. PRASSE 
In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RAMUS 
Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 
Associate Curator of Education Louiss M. DUNN 
Assistants: MissKAst,MRr. MARTIN,MR.RAMUS, 
Mrs. RUGGLES, Miss YOuNG. Secretary, Miss 
ROGERS 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Librarian, NELL G. SILL. Assistants: Miss 
THWING, MIss TALLMAN, MIss VAN DER VEER, 
Miss Kioss, Miss HAWLEY. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 


Open Wednesday 9a. m. to 10 p. m. 


Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
7 to 10 during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day, 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: 
from October to May inclusive, Sunday 3 to 6; 
Wednesday 5 to 9. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may wish to offer 
their help. 
SALES DESK 

Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 
Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance 
is open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 


$500,000 
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